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but were incentives and encouragements to go on, and raised in him
ideas of still greater actions, and a desire of new glory, as if the
present were all spent. It was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with
himself, as it had been with another, how he might outdo his past
actions by his future. In pursuit of these thoughts, he resolved to
make war upon the Parthians, and when he had subdued them, to pass
through Hyrcania; thence to march along by the Caspian Sea to Mount
Caucasus, and so on about Pontus, till he came into Scythia; then to-
over-run all the countries bordering upon Germany, and Germany
itself; and so to return through Gaul into Italy, after completing the
whole circle of his intended empire, and bounding it on every side by
the ocean. While preparations were making for this expedition, he
proposed to dig through the isthmus on which Corinth stands; and
appointed Anienus to superintend the work. He had also a design of
diverting the Tiber, and carrying it by a deep channel directly from
Rome to Circeii, and so into the sea near Tarracina, that there might
be a safe and easy passage for all merchants who traded to Rome.
Besides this, he intended to drain all the marshes by Pomentium and
Setia, and gain ground enough from the water to employ many thou-
sands of men in tillage. He proposed further to make great mounds on
the shore nearest Rome, to hinder the sea from breaking in upon the
land, to clear the coast at Ostia of all the hidden rocks and shoals that
made it unsafe for shipping, and to form ports and harbors fit to
receive the large number of vessels that would frequent them.
These things were designed without being carried into effect; but
his reformation of the calendar in order to rectify the irregularity of
time was not only projected with great scientific ingenuity, but was
brought to its completion, and proved of very great use. For it was
not only in ancient time that the Romans had wanted a certain rule
to make the revolutions of their months fall in with the course of the
year, so that their festivals and solemn days for sacrifice were re-
moved by little and little, till at last they came to be kept at sea-
sons quite the contrary to what was at first intended, but even at
this time the people had no way of computing the solar year; only
the priests could say the time, and they, at their pleasure, without giv-
ing any notice, slipped in the intercalary month, which they called
Mercedonius. Numa was the first who put in this month, but his
expedient was but a poor one and inadequate to correct all the errors
that arose in the returns of the annual cycles, as we have shown in his
life, Caesar called in the best philosophers and mathematicians of his
time to settle the point, and out of the systems he had before him
formed a new and more exact method of correcting the calendar,
which the Romans use to this day, and seem to succeed better than
any nation in avoiding the errors occasioned by the inequality of the
cytles. Yet evem this gave offence to those who looked with an evil